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CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF SOCIAL CASE RECORDS AND 
PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN 
SOCIAL WORKER AND CLIENT 
by 
NATHAN PINSKY 
Assistant Executive Secretary United Jewish Social Agencies 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


One of the fundamentals of social work is that the relationship 
between a social worker and a client is privileged and confidential. It 
is only because of the personal and individual relationship that exists 
between a social worker and client that a worker can be of any assistance 
to the client. For a social worker to divulge any data given by the client 
would be a violation of a trust. If a client is to be helped, it is necessary 
for him to talk freely to the worker, and the information is given by a 
client in confidence believing it will not be disclosed to others. Without 
this belief, and element of confidence, it would be impossible to develop 
and maintain this desired relationship. . 

Many courts of law, however, do not consider the relationship be- 
tween a social worker and client as privileged, and consequently will not 
only subpoena case records but will also subpoena a worker for the pur- 
pose of obtaining evidence in a court of law. It is the premise of this 
paper that it is far more important to maintain a confidential relation- 
ship between a worker and client than it would be to disclose the infor- 
mation which would be at best of questionable value in a court of law. 
It is with the above questions and thoughts in mind that an attempt is 
being made to determine what is meant by “privilege”? and who is enti- 
tled to legal protection on the ground of privilege and confidence. 


COMPARABLE RELATIONSHIPS: COMMON AND STATUTORY LAW 

One of the foremost and chief principles of law is that the revelation 
of all facts, which are pertinent to any controversy that must be decided 
upon evidence, is of such importance to the public interest that every 
effort is made, and adequate legal means provided, so that such facts can 
be produced and disclosed. Privilege is an exception to this principle, 
and consequently we find that courts of law will not recognize, as privi- 
leged and exempt from this rule, those communications made in confi- 
dence, either expressed or implied, unless such relationships are protect- 
ed by a statute. Without statutory protection it is generally held that 
all such communications, and even sources of information, must be pro- 
duced and revealed. 

Dean J. H. Wigmore, Professor of the Law of Evidence, North- 
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western University, in his “Treatise on the Anglo-American System of 
Evidence in Trials at Common Law”, holds that this exception of privi- 
lege from the general obligation people have to give all available evidence 
in a court of law should be based on four fundamental conditions. “These 
conditions are: : 
“1. The communications must originate in a confidence that 
they will not be disclosed. 

2. This element of confidentiality must be essential to the 
full and satisfactory maintenance of the relationship be- 
tween the parties. 

3. The relation must be one which in the opinion of the com- 
munity ought to be sedulously fostered. 

4. The injury that would inure to the relation by the disclos- 
ure of the communications must be greater than the bene- 
fit thereby gained for the correct disposal of litigation.” 1 

Unless all these conditions are present, Mr. Wigmore feels that the 
privilege should not be recognized. Most states have statutory provis- 
ions protecting the relationships of husband and wife; communications 
to priests and clergymen; doctor and patient; lawyer and client; and 
state secrets. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 

The institution of marriage has always been looked upon as honored 
and sacred. At common law it was felt that the relationship of husband 
and wife was so intimate that each should be free to confide in each other. 
As a result, in order to foster and protect this relationship, there devel- 
oped the rule that neither party to a marriage could be a witness either 
in favor of or against the other. This common law rule has now been 
incorporated into statutory law by most of the states, and as a result, this 
question of privileged communications is protected by law. Under these 
laws it is generally held that all such communications are deemed privi- 
leged, not only during the lifetime of the party, but even after their 
death. As a general rule, it is also held that testimony cannot be given 
or compelled even after the marriage has been disolved by a divorce. 

The privilege of confidential communications of husband and wife 
must, however, arise out of that relationship. If a husband and wife 
separate and the marital ties are disjoined, then of course communications 
between them after such date of severance are held not to be confidential 
as they do not arise out of the relationship of husband and wife. 


1. Wigmore, J. H., “A Treatise on the Anglo-American System in 
Trials at Common Law,” Second Edition, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1923. 
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PRIESTS AND CLERGYMEN 

Communications to clergymen. were not considered as confidential 
under the common law. Such privileges do not exist today, except in 
those jurisdictions where statutory provisions set up the privilege. This 
has been done in the majority of the states. Generally the provisions of 
these laws hold that a minister of the gospel, or a priest of any religious 
denomination, is incompetent to testify if the communications were made 
to him in his professional character, or “in the course of discipline en- 
joined by the rules of practice of his denomination.” It is generally held 
that the privilege applies to both the communications to and from the 
minister or priest. 

DOCTOR AND PATIENT 

At common law no privilege existed as to communications between 
a doctor and his patient. As medical science progressed and it was seen 
that the relationship of physician and patient was one of the important 
factors in the treatment and care of the patient, and as it was felt that 
a patient should make a full disclosure to his physician as to the symptoms 
and conditions in order to receive proper treatment and-help in his re- 
covery, statutes were enacted making the communications between doc- 
tor and patient privileged. (Generally speaking, the statutes setting up 
the privilege between a doctor and his patient applies to both civil and 
criminal cases. The relationship which is protected by the statute is one 
as between the doctor and the patient and not third parties. Doctors 
come within the rule and are disqualified as witnesses only as it relates to 
information acquired by them in their professional capacity while attend- 
ing the patient in the capacity “necessary to enable them to prescribe for 
their patient or otherwise discharge their professional duties.” The stat- 
utes establishing this confidential relationship generally extend the privi- 
lege only to those “authorized” to practice medicine or surgery and the 
usual interpretation is that a dentist, a druggist, or a veterinary is not in 
this class of privileged persons. 


ATTORNEY AND CLIENT 

The relationship of attorney and client is a confidential one and has 
been so held from the early common law. The development of this prin- 
ciple was not based because of any value which the law considered as be- 
longing to the legal profession. At first there was a feeling that an at- 
torney was honor bound not to disclose anything which his client told 
him. A gentleman did not act in such a dishonorable way. Further, in 
the early days suitors and defendants usually represented themselves be- 
fore the tribunals and did not consult attorneys. However, as legal 
principles developed and legal procedures became more and more compli- 
cated these suitors and defendants found it difficult to appear before 
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tribunals in their own case and as a result it became necessary for persons 
having knowledge and skill in such principles and procedures to appear 
for the suitors and defendants in order to protect their rights and inter- 
ests. From very early times, a man could not be forced to bear witness 
against himself, or to make known the weakness of his own case. If one 
could assert such rights for himself it followed that the person chosen - 
to act and speak for him stood in the place of such person and also had 
such rights. Without such an interpretation it was felt that a man would 
not dare to confide in his attorney and to tell him all the facts in his case. 
In many states this common law rule has been included in statutory laws. 

The privilege is capable of being applied to the attorney’s clerks and 
his other agents on the ground that their help and assistance is necessary 
to the attorney’s work. ‘The privilege is the client’s and not the attor- 
ney’s and the protection lasts even though the connection of attorney and 
client terminates, whether it be by completion of the lawsuit or the death 
of the attorney. The attorney cannot be made to testify to communica- 
tions made by the client to him, while in his professional capacity, with- 
out the consent of the client. It is up to the client to determine whether 
he should waive this privilege or not. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND SOCIAL CASE RECORDS 

What has been the experience of social agencies with the question 
of privilege communications and the confidential nature of case records? 
Should an agency cooperate and give information contained in the record, 
or should only such information be given that will assist and benefit the 
client? Agencies and social workers have no legal protection as far as 
confidence and privilege is concerned. Courts have varied in their de- 
mands made upon social workers and agencies, some courts holding that 
the relationship between worker and client was not privileged and that 
communications were not confidential, and some holding that they were. 
Some case examples might demonstrate the procedure used by social 
agencies to try and circumvent subpoenas that had been issued upon 
them. 

In the first case, we have a widow who was suing a life insurance 
company for double indemnity for the death of her husband. The case 
depended on whether the deceased husband had met death by suicide or 
accident, for if death was by accident then the widow would have been 
entitled to the double indemnity. The legal representative of the insur- 
ance company had a subpoena served on the District Secretary of the 
agency who evaded the issue by reporting that she did not have the record 
(the case being closed at that time) and had no personal knowledge of it. 
A few months later a subpoena was served on the registrar who had 
custody of the records and who was called on to testify and to produce 
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the record. The registrar explained that she had no personal knowledge 
of the situation, and that the record contained information much of 
which was hearsay and immaterial to the case in question. “The court, 
however, ordered the registrar to deliver the record to the attorney, who 
made a thorough examination of the record. 

In another case, a representative from a Probate Court inquired of 
the agency for information regarding Mrs. E., who had received a be- 
quest from the will of her father. Another daughter was contesting the 
will and was claiming that Mrs. E. was only a stepdaughter. While 
the record was not given to the representative of the court, information 
from the record was given, as well as the names and addresses of the 
various workers who had been active on the case, and had gathered in- 
formation relating to Mrs. E’s birth and parents. “The representative 
of the court located the former workers who appeared in court and testi- 
fied as to their knowledge of Mrs. E. which they had obtained while 
in the capacity of a case worker. 

In the next case, another agency asked that the record be loaned 
to them for examination by their legal representative. The client in- 
volved had been known to both agencies and had brought suit against 
the second agency for having illegally detained some of the children in 
the agency’s shelter. It was the purpose of the inquiring agency not to 
introduce the record in evidence, but to have it for leads as to possible 
defense witnesses for them. Former workers were located, their mem- 
ories refreshed by referral to copies of the case records and they testified 
in court. 

In the H. case, a representative of the legal department of a city, 
asked the agency for report on the case record. Mrs. H. had filed a 
claim against the city for death benefits of her husband who had died 
as a result of an accident while in the employ of the city. The city at- 
torney informed the agency that he had the Social Service Exchange 
clearings on the case, which he had obtained from the City Relief De- 
partment, and had already contacted several of the agencies and had been 
able to obtain summaries. It was pointed out to the attorney that while 
the agency wanted to cooperate with the city administration, yet the 
nature of the work of the agency was such that the records were always 
regarded as confidential. 

A review of cases of this type indicates that the legal status of the 
records of social welfare agencies has not been fully determined. In 
some jurisdictions judges have extended the protection of privileges and 
confidence of the record and in some jurisdictions they have not. The 
fact remains that the records are not protectd by statutes and they can 
be subpoened. Agencies have varying policies with regard to disclosing 
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information obtained from clients. It would appear from a study of 
these cases that in situations where disclosure of information would be 
of help to the client, agencies are apt to make such disclosures. In other 
situations, the agency tries to evade subpoena by arguing: 1) that the in- 
formation is hearsay evidence; 2) that the information in the record has 
no connection with the issues at bar; 3) that there are possibilities of 
errors in recording, due to misinterpretation by the worker, and due 
to the length of time elapsing between the interviews and actual re- 
cording ; 4) that the material in a record is used for diagnostic and inter- 
pretative purposes and not to establish facts; 5) that the material rep- 
resents the expressions of the feelings of a client and is not a literal 
account of events. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Outside of state secrets there are four relationship categories that 
have legal satutory protection relating to confidence and privilege. “The 
provisions of the statutory laws relating to the privilege and confidence 
of husband and wife had its inception in common law, as did that of 
attorney and client. “hat of doctor and patient, priest and clergyman, 
while not pretected at common law, are now protected by satutory law. 
The relationship of social worker and client is comparable to that of at- 
torney and client, doctor and patient, and should have the same prctec- 
tion. Due to the general misuse of the term ‘“‘social worker’, and the 
general question as to the existence of sociale work as a profession, it is 
the writer’s opinion that it would be more practicable if statutes were en- 
acted and adminstrative rulings made that would extend confidence and 
privilege to agencies. [his has been done in the Public Assistance 
Agencies by provisions of the Social Security Act and as a result their 
records, material and information, are protected from subpoena and em- 
ployees are prohibited from giving information or evidence except under 
clearly defined situations and conditions. Such a procedure and plan is 
recommended for other social service agencies, public and private. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
by 
MISS BERTHA LEMING 

General Supervisor, Secial Service 
Three years ago, in the Indianapolis schools, the school visitors in 
the Social Service Department with the cooperation of a committee of 
principals and the Council of Parent Teacher Associations started to 
work out plans for better coordination of home and school activities. 
The general objective was to extend the influence of the school into the 
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home interests of the children and to stimulate parents to share in the 
responsibility for their educational growth and development. 

Many suggestions and recommendations were made whereby parents 
might be brought into schools for joint planning of activities and for 
general discussions of educational problems. School visitors contributed 
by encouraging parents to become better acquainted with teachers and 
to work more closely with them. 

During the last two years, committees of teachers and school visitors 
have been working out procedures for coordinating their work with in- 
dividual children and to improve understanding between the homes and 
schools. As a result of the work of these committees, several changes 
have been observed. 

The school visitors have planned more conference periods in the 
schools. This provides opportunity for teachers and school visitors to 
discuss the problems of individual children and help them to share in the 
responsibility for solution of the problems. 

The school visitors spend more time in classrooms so that they can 
relate their work with individual children to the particular school sit- 
uation in which the children must work. 

Emphasis has been placed on work with the children in the primary 
grades as a method of preventing difficulties from developing in the 
upper grades. ‘This has been worked out in some schools through co- 
operative work between the primary teachers and the school visitors. 
School visitors have become acquainted with the children and have en- 
couraged parents to visit the school and work with the teacher as one 
way to insure the best possible start for the children. 

Discussion groups led by the primary teachers with the mothers of 
their children have been recommended. Last year 77 of the 82 schools 
held such discussion meetings. In some of the other schools, individual 
conferences were planned with each mother. The school visitors partici- 
pated in many of these meetings and in some schools, visited the mothers 
who did not attend the meetings. 

Recommendations were made for similar group discussions with the 
teachers and parents of the children in the intermediate and junior high 
school grades, the objectives of these meetings being to bring about 
closer cooperation and mutual understanding. Some of the schools 
have already had meetings with these mothers. 

The committees worked out suggested outlines to be followed in 
these discussions which have been distributed to all schools. 

Some time has been spent by the committees on the types of infor- 
mation about children which is of greatest help to the teachers and the 
school visitors are helping to provide this. 
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One very important result of the coordination of effort of teachers, 
school visitors, and parents, is apparent in the project now being worked 
out through all the schools. As a part of the work of the Day Care Com- 
mittee of the Office of Civilian Defense, the school visitors are develop- 
ing further their philosophy of utilizing the help of the parents to work 
out the plans for the care of children as the mothers go into industry. 
They -have worked with the principals and the officers of each parent- 
teacher association to interest families who are willing to care for children 
the hours in which the mothers work. ‘These families submit applica- 
tions and are being licensed by the Children’s Agency and the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. In so far as enough satisfactory homes 
are licensed in each school district, good supervision will be available 
to mothers wishing to place their children. A basic fee is established on 
an hourly basis and working mothers are expected to pay for this day 
care. By this project, school visitors are making it possible for each school 
community to work on its own problems. Coincident with this activity, 
cards have been provided to each school and every teacher will obtain 
information from each child in her group indicating the hours of the 
parents’ (especially the mother’s) employment and how and where each 
child spends his time until the mother reaches home. ‘The object of this 
survey is to obtain information about the present needs for day care in 
each district. The entire city program is being organized around these ac- 
tivities and resources will be developed on the basis of the findings. 

Along with other activities, effort has been made by the school visi- 
tors to develop their own department program and to correlate it with 
that of other social agencies. Last year, the school visitors in each of 
the four districts worked on special projects with this as their objective. 
In two of the districts they studied policies and resources of other agencies 
to work out methods whereby the schools might make better and more 
effective use of their resources, in difficult situations. 

Much has been done by the school visitors to acquaint the teachers 
with the services of other social agencies and to give the staff members 
of these agencies a better understanding of the contributions of the 
teachers and the schools. This has been worked out through joint con- 
ferences in the schools with agency members and school personnel dis- 
cussing difficult situations and the available services and resources to 
meet the problems. 

It is obvious that there will always be individual pupils who need 
and require special help and attention in addition to that which can be 
given in the most comprehensive school and community general program. 
That function must continue to be a fundamental responsibility of the 
school vistor through her own services or through use of other agency 
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personnel and service. Howevere, it is also true that as home, school, 
and school visitor and other social agency resources are coordinated for 
this cooperative effort, the number of children needing intensive per- 
sonal attention should be reduced. 

As a result of all the varied activities the work of the school visi- 
tors has been better integrated into the school programs as a resource 
for the teachers in working out the difficulties of more children. Prob- 
lems are referred earlier aid results are more effective because both 
teacher and visitor share the responsibility. School visitors are gaining 
confidence in the role of leadership in community organization for the 
improvement of environment influences to which the children are exposed. 

Finally, it is believed that, mutual understanding and coordination 
of effort between the home, the school, and the visitor will provide not 
only better opportunity for every child to progress happily and satis- 
factorily through his school experience but will provide a sound basis 
for his future usefulness as a competent citizen. 


TEACHER'S ATTITUDES TOWARD THE INTRODUCTION 


OF A PROGRAM IN SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK 
MRS. ELEANOR BICE 

Master’s thesis in School of Applied Social Sciences of the University 
of Pittsburgh - a condensation of a paper prepared from this study. 

“Whom do you have on the pan now?” “I hope you can help these 
children. “They have been a problem for such a long time.” “I would 
never make a social worker, I can’t remember what people say. I’d never 
make a gossiper — either.’ ‘These casual comments were made by the 
teachers of G school in reference to the Home and School Consultant 
program which had been experimentally introduced. Feeling that the 
attitudes of the teachers toward such a program is an important factor 
in its success, the writer made a study of these attitudes hoping that the 
findings would be of value to succeeding students and workers in being 
better able to offer to the schools a service of value both to teachers and 
children. 

The teachers’ spontaneous expressions of attitudes toward the pro- 
gram were many and varied. ‘These, classified as favorable, unfavorable, 
and ambivalent, were noted for the early months of the school year and 
compared with attitudes spontaneously expressed during the later months 
and at the time of the formal questionnaire interview. During the early 
months the majority of the attitudes expressed ambivalence, which per- 
haps indicates the caution with which a new program is viewed. Of the 
remaining attitudes noted at this time more were favorable than unfav- 
orable. These results can be contrasted with those expressed in the later 
months when there was a predominance of favorable attitudes. 
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The questionnaire which was filled out in individual conference with 
the teachers at the end of the study period was helpful not only in reveal- 
ing many more of the teachers’ attitudes and feelings than they had ex- 
pressed spontaneously, but in indicating some possible reasons for these 
feelings and in offering opportunity for interpretation. Their impress- 

“ions as to the purpose of the Home and School Consultant varied. In 
comparing the attitudes spontaneously expressed over the year as well as 
those brought out during the questionnaire interview, it was found that 
some of the teachers remained consistent in their attitudes while others 
showed changes. Although attitudes may change from day to day, these 
findings showed a general trend in the change of attitudes over a period 
of time, toward a greater acceptance of the program. 

The only correlation between the attitudes of the teachers at the 
time of referring a child and the kinds of referrals made was that those 
with unfavorable attitudes tended to refer children whom they felt to 
be “incurable”. Those with ambivalent feelings referred those who 
needed to be helped, saying they did not know what could be done. The 
favorably inclined brought out the fact that there were positive qualities 
about the children they referred which could be helpful if they were given 
individual attention. 

Many unfavorable and ambivalent attitudes of teachers toward the 
Home and School Consultant program can be traced to a lack of under- 
standing of the program and its purposes, and of just where the teacher 
fits into it. In most cases, those who did not change their attitudes to a 
favorable one felt that they did not know enough about the program, and 
were waiting to see more definite results. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 

Members, be alert to the present name of your organization—Am- 
erican Association of School Social Workers, and remember the name 
was changed by a vote of the entire membership in order to better des- 
cribe ourselves. We should be a larger and stronger national group with 
the growing interest and needs in the field. Quoting from a letter re- 
cently received from Miss Alma Laabs,— 

“Although the major attention and effort of everyone is focused on 
the issues relating to defense and to production, we must also be con- 
cerned with problems that the present emergency is aggravating and also 
creating among children in our country. We hear and read a great deal 
about children in wartime, of the needs of children in this unusual time 
of pressure, and of the problems of children that are becoming increas- 
ingly apparent. In some areas there is a definite rise in juvenile delin- 
quency, a greater incidence of irregular attendance at school, and a large 
number of young people leaving school for employment. We know that 
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many children do not have as much supervision because both father and 
mother are employed, and in some cases this is going to show up in the 
child’s total behavior or adjustment. 

I feel at this time there is an increasing need and demand for workers 
in the school who are trained to deal with these situations so as to help 
children, their families, and the school. We have had many requests from 
school administrators for such people, but in many cases we have not 
been able to suggest a person trained in the field of education and social 
work or with experience in these fields. I think we as an organization 
must be aware of the need for recruiting people who are interested in this 
particular kind of work. 

I hope that during this year we can as an organization, work out 
some of the problems suggested here. We now have a committee chair- 
man, Mrs. Margaret Huntley who with her committee will be concerned 
with the whole area of recruiting, training, and placement of school 
social workers.” 

During these very busy times when everyone is crowded with a 
heavy schedule of work we are deeply grateful to those who have con- 
tributed the articles in this issue of the bulletin and to those who have 
promised articles for the next issue. 


HAVE YOU READ? 

Borrowed Children - Mrs. St. Loe Strachey - Commonwealth Fund 
Publication. 

Those Two Strange Years - Mrs. St. Loe Strachey - Common- 
wealth Fund Publication. 

Parents in Wartime - Children’s Bureau Publication. 

Children in War Time - Child Study Association of America. 

Growing Up in a World at War - Published by the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, Chicago, III. 

Civil Defense Measures for the Protection of Children - Children’s 
Bureau Publication. 

Reports from Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham - Foster Par- 
ents Plan for’ War Children, Inc., American Headquarters, 55 W. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
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IN REVIEW 
CHILDREN’S CHARTER IN WAR TIME 
by Gladys Spencer 

The U.S. Children’s Bureau has formed a Commission on Child- 

ren in War Time, its 56 members appointed by Miss Katharine F, Len- 
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root, chief of the Children’s Bureau. Its purpose is “to stipulate and 
draw attention to the broad needs of al! children during the war period, 
and particularly those in the lower economic brackets, and to promote 
ways and means by which such needs may be met through existing 
agencies and organizations.” 

At their first meeting in Washington, March 16-18, 1942, a “Child- 
ren’s Charter in War Time” was adopted with the following objectives: 
“(1) to guard children from injury in danger zones; (2) to protect 
children from neglect, exploitation, and undue strain in defense areas; 
(3) to strengthen the home life of children whose parents are mobilized 
for war or war production; and (4) to conserve, equip, and free children 
of every race and creed to take their part in democracy.” } The com- 
mission recommended” (1) increased hospital, out-patient clinic, and 
professional services for maternity care and medical care of sick children 
in defense areas; (2) provision of trained personnel for child welfare 
services for defense communities, with coordination of state and local 
welfare programs; and (3) provision for day care for children where 
war-time conditions require it, with increased Federal appropriations 
for health and welfare services for maternity patients and children in 
defense areas.” 


1. As reported in Mental Hygiene, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 July *42. 


EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 
by Gladys Spencer 

As a part of the Final Act, the Pan American Conference Meeting 
at Washington, D. C. May 2-9, 1942 formulated the following re- 
statement of seven objectives of the Americas for their children: “1. 
opportunity for every child to grow up within the loving care and affec- 
tionate discipline of family life; 2. opportunity for every child to obtain 
the essential elements of wholesome, healthful living—good nutrition, 
healthful recreation and sufficient rest—and to learn to give due value 
to physical, emotional and intellectual development; not only from the 
point of view of his personal welfare but of the welfare of those who 
surround him; 3. opportunity for every child to discover his special abil- 
ities, and to secure education and training to develop these powers— 
during the years necessary to achieve full 


mental, physical, and spiritual 
development; 4. opportunity for every child to develop responsibility 
and to learn to participate in the life of the community; 5. opportunity 
for every child to use creatively part of his free time in developing skills 
and practicing activities of his choice, individual as well as social; 6. 
opportunity for every child as a citizen to take his place in the life of the 
community; and finally 7. opportunity for every child to take part, cre- 
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atively, in transforming the raw materials of human life into usefulness 
or beauty—as artist or craftsman; as worker on the soil or in the mine, 
mill or factory; as a member or organizatious for community betterment ; 
or as scholar, scientist, or spiritual leader.’ 


2 Final Act of the Eighth Pan American Child Congress—Congress and 
Conference Series No. 37. 
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